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the wickedness of princes. Sunderland was clever, busy,
and persevering, and he was thought to be the greatest
intriguer since his father. He was described besides as
being "not only the most intriguing, but the most pas-
sionate man of his time." Walpole was once asked why
he never came to an understanding with Sunderland.
11 You little know Lord Sunderland," he replied. " If I
had so much as hinted at it, his temper was so violent
that he would have done his best to throw me out of the
window." Something deeper, however, than temper
divided the Sunderland Whigs from Walpole. Aristo-
cratic pride in union with republican professions has
often produced the narrowest type of oligarch; and
Sunderland's republicanism only meant that the wings
of royal prerogative were to be clipped for the benefit of
a small caste of exclusive patricians. He hated the
Crown, but he had none of Walpole's respect and inclm-
ation for the Commons. It was no wonder that they
soon fell out.

Walpole once remarked how difficult it is to trace the
causes of a dispute between statesmen. Some trans-
actions of our own day furnish a striking illustration of
the truth of this remark, and the difficulty of explaining
such disputes would be most readily admitted by those
who might seem, to hold the clue. Walpole's bio-
grapher maintains that it was Sunderland's discontent
and Stanhope's weakness and bad faith that lay at the
bottom of the Whig schism.of 1717. Stanhope's de-
scendant, the careful historian of those' times, insists that
the rupture was due to Townshend's unreasonableness
and want of judgment. It is not possible at this distance
of time, and with imperfect material, conclusively to